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NOTES 115 

These ideas reappear in Shakespeare in the last act of Julius Caesar as 

follows: 

This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 

He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, "This was a man!" 

Here we have the same ideas, often the same words, yet the difference 
is hardly to be measured, and the commonplaces of Plutarch become the 
sublimest poetry in Shakespeare. I might have selected other scenes to 
illustrate my argument, but this is so brief and so certain that it should destroy 
the doctrine that in descriptions of like scenes or in the narrations of like events 
we can detect the original and the adaptation because of the mechanical or 
literary inferiority of the adaptation. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



MATTHEW ARNOLD'S INTERPRETATION OF ODYSSEY iv. 563 

In order to illustrate the directness of expression which he regarded as 
characteristic of Homeric poetry Matthew Arnold said: "The effect of this 
allusive and compressed manner is often very powerful, Horace is full of it; 
but wherever it exists, it is always an un-Homeric effect. 'The losses of the 
heavens fresh moons speedily repair; we, when we have gone down where 
the pious Aeneas, where the rich Tullus and Ancus are, — pulvis et umbra 
sumus,' says Horace, Odes iv. 7. 13. But Homer, when he has to speak of 
going down to the grave, says, definitely, is 'BXixrtov ireSiov .... adavaroi. 
Trkixil/ovffw. 1 " Here it seems to me the great critic has completely missed the 
meaning of the passage in the Odyssey which he quotes to show the directness 
with which Homer expresses the idea of death or "going down to the grave," 
for in those very words Menelaus was assured that he was not to die. The 
entire context is as follows: 

S. 561 : vol 5' oi 6ko<t>a.T6v hart, hvorp&i&s 5> M.tvk\at, 

"kpyci kv iTTofJdrq davktiv koI irdrfjav 'tmoTC&v, 
'aXXd <t' is 'T3Xbeu>v weS'iov Kal trdpara yalijs 
adavaroi Trknypovaw. 
569: ofoeic' ?x*w 'EXkvriv Kal ff<t>iv yafifipds Ai6s kaci. 

"It is not destined for thee, O Zeus-nourished Menelaus, to die in horse- 
raising Argos and to meet thy doom, but the gods will escort thee to the Elysian 
plain and the borders of the earth, since thou hast Helen for thy wife and in 
their sight thou are the son-in-law of Zeus." 

"On Translating Homer, Lecture IH, p. 9. 
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The only possible meaning of this passage is that Menelaus, since he has 
wed the daughter of Zeus, is to be saved from death, and Helen's divine origin 
is to recompense him for the sorrows he has undergone for her folly. They 
are not to be separated again. 

Access to the Elysian plain seems to have been denied Ajax, Agamemnon, 
Achilles, and the rest, but was granted to Menelaus because of the parentage 
of his wife and not because of any merit of his own. 

Hence the passage chosen by Matthew Arnold to illustrate the directness 
with which Homer names the grave means exactly the opposite, since Menelaus 
was to enter the Elysian plain not through the grave but by a sort of trans- 
lation, a translation similar to that granted in the biblical narrative to Enoch: 
"By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death." 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



SOME BIBLICAL AND HOMERIC PARALLELS 

In an article I wrote for the Classical Quarterly (XII, 75) I tried to defend 
against the attacks of the critics the poetic propriety of the second nurse in 
the palace of Odysseus, Eurynome, on the ground that she was the special 
nurse of Penelope and it was there argued that the young princess could hardly 
have left her father's home without a companion and nurse of her own sex, 
and since Eurycleia had long been a member of the royal household of Ithaca 
some such a person as Eurynome must have come with Penelope to her new 
home. The parallel which I need is furnished by the biblical account of 
the departure of Rebekah, when she was about to become the wife of Isaac. 
Gen. 24: 58: "And they called Rebekah, and said unto her, Wilt thou go with 
this man? And she said, I will go. And they sent away Rebekah their 
sister, and her nurse." 

It is a familiar thing that in Homer the blame for wrong acts is regularly 
referred to the gods, so that when Helen in deepest humility came into the 
presence of Priam and the elders on the walls of Troy, the old king sought to 
make her forget her remorse by assuring her that they felt no anger toward 
her nor did she have any share in the blame: "You are not blameworthy in 
my sight, but the gods alone must bear the guilt" {Iliad iii. 164). 

In the story of Joseph and the scene in the royal palace in Egypt the 
brethren were in exactly the same state of guilty remorse and fear, when 
Joseph in the manner of Priam comforts and encourages them: Gen. 45:8: 
"So that it was not you that sent me hither, but God." 

The unrestrained manner in which Achilles gave way to tears and loud 
weeping shows that the Stoic was as far from the ideal of the early Greek 
as it was from the author of Gen. 45:14: "And Joseph fell upon his brother 
Benjamin's neck, and wept; and Benjamin wept upon his neck." 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



